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How One Teacher Made Use of 
Camera 
BY ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 
AIRST, there was the neigh- It did not need the whole of. the | 


borhood. Surely a more for- first week of school to see that some- 
lorn place, in which little thing was needed besides the teach- 
m8) children must live, neverex- ing of the three k’s. Something 
isted. The tumble-down houses’ must be done at once. But what? 
with their broken windows, the lack How could the state of affairs which 
of grass, and the abundant harvest existed in that district be helped ? 
of tin cans vied with each other in’ Note-books were searched in vain ; 
making a most unattractive picture. past lessons recalled and discarded. 
And second, there was Miss B who Nothing seemed to just fill the want. 
was fresh from the bands of her And then Miss B thought of that 
normal instructors, and this was her blessed camera. Only a little inex- 
first school. Full of new methods pensive camera, which she had pur- 
and high ideals, she came and met— chased the previous summer, but 
what? Thirty little children, thirty the good which Miss B and it together 
ragged, dirty, careless, selfish little accomplished was beyond price. 

gum-chewers. Yes, to Miss B's A little trip into the country re- 
horror, gum-chewers! Little children sulted in Miss B bringing to school, 
whose lives had been dwarfed by the next Monday, a collection of per 
their surroundings; children who haps a dozen photographs, which she 
obeyed through fear alone; children stood on the crayon ledge and then 
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| who were selfish through example; left, hoping that they would do a 
; for, in K street, the one who gets _ little:silent work. After the morn- 
. anything of this world’s goods is he ing exercises, Miss B remarked, 
| who grabs for it. All others go ‘“ Have you noticed my little row of 
d wiaiet. They were children whose houses?’’ Of course every hand 


motto was, in the words of Sis Hop- was up. “I have arranged them 
kins, ‘“‘ There ain’t no sense in doing against the blackboard to make a 
nothing for nobody what don’t do little street. The houses ought to 

nothing for you.” To put the whole be numbered, and I should like to 
| matter in a nutshell, Miss B had have you do it forme. Suppose for 
| found thirty children who needed _ our writing lesson to-day we practise 
| light and love. making the figures. Then I shall 
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choose some one to write the figures 
above the houses.’ Perhaps they 
didn’t try as they had never tried 
before, and perhaps John, who placed 
a number 5 above his house, and Sam, 
who wrote hard 8, and little Billy, 
who had to stand on his little bare 
toes to number his house 3, were 
not happy in the thought of being 
one of the twelve selected. But you 
are teachers and know all about it. 

“Some day I am going to let you 
name that street,’ she said, ‘“‘and I 
think I can guess now what you will 
name it.” What a delightful little 
sense of mystery pervaded the school- 
room. How could she tell so long 
beforehand just what they would 
name the street ? 

“Would you like to hear about 
what I did last Saturday? Yes? I 
took a car and had a long ride into 
the country. All at once I saw a 
little house. I must have a picture 
of that, I said to myself. And here 
is the picture. Why do you suppose 
I wanted it? Do you like it? Would 
it be a good place in which to live? 
Yes, Sara, it has a beautiful yard. 
See the windows. Kate noticed the 
vines growing overthem. The vines 
are morning-glories with blossoms. 
Some as blue as Jennie’s eyes, and 
some as pink as her apron. 

“ Some children live in that house. 
When I saw that old-fashioned well 
I felt thirsty right away, and John, 
that’s the little boy’s name who lives 
there, drew the water for me I 
found out who planted the morning- 


glories. Who do you think it was? 
You are right, John did. Some 
one had given him the seeds. 


Morning-glories are not at all hard 
to raise. Look at this picture. I 
took it for this little archway over 
the gate. Three boys live here and 
they made that arch themselves. It 
was so easy to make. I thought 
some of you might like to try it. 
Just two tall posts, one on either 
side of the gate and something tacked 
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across. The vines make it beautif 
This vine is a woodbine. 

“Look at number 3. You don 
see any playthings scattered abou 
do you? Do you see any of th 
things that help make a yard untidy 
such as paper, and cans, and ol 
stones? You would hardly think 
five boys and girls lived there, would 
you? They must be very nea 
children. Here is a little arbor 
where the children who live in Ne 
3 play. They have a very large 
yard. If we have small yards we 
have to be still more careful, do we 
not? I think a yard where things 
are thrown about looks so untidy.’ 
Everybody nods, and the talk goes 
on, the children unconsciously gain 
ing the idea of order in yards and 
homes. 

Another day — “If you could livein 
one of these houses which one would 
you choose, and why? What could 
you do to make a yard look better ? 
Pick up cans. Don’t let people 
put ashes in the front yard. Nail 
on the pickets that you see coming 
off. Don’t mark with chalk on 
the fence, etc. Suppose we each 
try to do something to make ou 
yards look better and some day we 
will talk it over again, and we will 
each tell what we have done.” 

The two weeks flew by and Miss 
B said, “ The two weeks are gone. 
How many of you have better look- 
ing yards than you had two weeks 


ago? What have you done?” Many 
and varied were the answers. ‘‘ What 


shall we name the street on the 
blackboard ? ‘ Neat street.’ A good 
name, Mamie, write it on the board.” 
While these talks were going on the 
pupils wrote little language lessons 
along the same line. It was surpris- 
ing after Miss B had opened the 
way by little talks and pictures, how 
much the children were able to see 
for themselves, and the little language 
papers were a pronounced success. 
With the improvement of the yard 
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began the improvement of the per- 
sonal appearance. 

Nellie was surprised one morning 
at the request of the teacher that she 


pose before the camera. A _ short 
time elapsed and a little mounted 
photograph of Nellie stood upon Miss 
B’s desk. 

“You see,” explained Miss B to 
the children, ‘‘ 1 wanted Nellie’s pic- 
ture because she had combed her 
hair so nicely. I notice that Nellie 
takes great pride in having her hair 
look well.” At another time a pic- 
ture of a row of desks appeared. 
“The neatest looking desks in the 
room,” said Miss B. From that 
time neatness in the appearance of 
the cLildren and of the room became 
marked. 

Another use was made of the 
camera. The children entering school 
were delighted to find adorning the 
wall a group of thirty photographs. 
“See Tom!” “Look at Jamsie!”’ 
«“ That’s me!”’ “ Look at you!”’ were 
some of the exclamations heard as 
the children strolledin. “ Yes, every 
one of you is here. What are you 
doing? Look carefully and you will 
see. Tom is holding a boy’s bi- 
cycle while the boy pumps it up. 
James is giving the horse an apple. 
Carl is feeding his dog. Jessie 
is taking care of her baby sister. 
Billy is washing the blackboard for 


me. Tim is going to the store 
for his mother. Sara is giving 
Jessie some of her candy. Robbie 


is posting a letter. Every one is doing 
something to help somebody or some- 
thing.” Then follows many little les- 
sons on unselfishness. During this 
time the language lessons before men- 
tioned were continued and proved to 
be the best work for oral and written 
language that Miss B had ever tried. 
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The children were exceedingly in 
terested, and had subjects to talk 
and write about which they under 
stood. 

At Christmas time a most delight 
ful thing happened. Each child, 
during the drawing lesson, had made 
a little frame, and the next week 
what did the children find? Each 
frame was found to contain a picture 
of the child who made it, blue-prints 
of the same pictures that had decora- 
ted the wall. And when the mothers 
came to the Christmas exercises they 
were presented with these pictures 
by the children. 

You ask whether this work didn’t 
cost much time and money? A 
great deal of time to be sure, but 
when one’s heart is in the work one 
doesn't think of time. Money? Some, 
I doubt, however, if any 
similar amount of money which Miss 
B had ever invested brought such a 
large rate of interest. Idoubt if any 
money she ever spends wili. K street 
is still K street and there is still 
much room for improvement, but the 
work commenced in Miss B’s room 
shows. 

If you could go with me to Miss 
B's you would see among her treas- 
ures two pictures taken with that 
same little camera. They are pic- 
tures of groups of the same children. 
On the back of one of the pictures 
is written, ‘“‘ October,” on the other, 
“June.” Look at the pictures and 
notice the contrast. Not in the 
clothes does the greatest difference 
lie, although there is a marked differ- 
ence. It is to the faces that your 
attention is drawn. Above the faces 
of one you could write “ Distrust,” 
while above the other, the eyes that 
look into yours seem to say, ‘“ Write 
Love.’’—( Normal Instructor). 


of course. 
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The Camera as an Historian 


>) AMES | 


mei: writing on the walls of 
old Egypt and the beautiful 
sculptures of the classic tem- 

mi} ples of Greece have helped 
us to know and realize something of 
the ways of the people of old. 

Pictorial history, however, really 
began with the discovery of the 
camera. Whata story we could read 
if we might have moving pictures of 
the past, — Marathon, Thermopylae, 
Waterloo, Balaklava. How much 
better we should know the people of 
Athens and Rome, their play, their 
wars, their passings in the street, if 
we could press a button or turn a 
crank and have them parade before 
us. The historian of a hundred years 
from now will write his descriptions 
as an eye-witness. He canrepeople 
the old Broadway, rebuild the sky- 
scrapers, watch again the swim at 
Coney, and with a phonograph beside 
him listen to the old songs, the same 
old Sousa, and what he will. 

The lens is the magic glass of our 
time. It outdoes romance in its 
wonders and transports us without 
any seasickness or soft coal smoke 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
We take a camera with us as a play- 
thing, but all the time it is writing a 
history of the manners and customs 
of the ancients for future generations 
to wonder at. An artist can imagine 
a far-off scene, can generalize an 
event, draw from “the report of eye- 
witnesses,” but he is rarely com- 
pletely convincing. What we want 
are facts, not a fancy sketch. As an 
instance of the superior value of the 
camera, the recent Mont Pelee dis- 
aster affords many proofs. None of 
the drawings begin to convey the 
impression of grandeur or of desola- 
tion shown in a number of the photo- 
graphs. It might be done in colors 
on a large canvas, but for illustrating 
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actual events the photograph is super 
ior. The up-to-date photographer 
who goes to the front to report wars 
should be equipped also with a phono- 
graph. Then we can see something 
doing and hear the remarks that 
puncture history. I should like to 
have aphotographic and phonographic 
report of what was actually done and 
said as the Rough Riders led the way 
up San Juan Hill, and to listen to 
some of the remarks made on the 
deck of the Brooklyn as she banged 
away at the gallant Spaniards. 

The blessed thing about the 
camera is that it is writing down 
the commonplaces of every day as 
well as the big scare-head things. 
It is the little things that make the 
body of history, the life of the people 
as they live it. Gadding about in 
their air-ships, making excursions to 
Mars and the other planets, our here- 
afters will have a lot of fun looking 
over the records and listening to the 
wisdom of the ancients. 














Night Photography 


BY LEI 


HIS subject is, perhaps, one 
of the most interesting and 
pictorial branches of picture- 
making, yet has been little 
practised by the amateur, considering 
the numerous opportunities offered. 

One should be equipped with the 
ordinary hand-camera and outfit, but 
an extra strong and rigid tripod is 
necessary, otherwise it may be blown 
over while the exposure is being 
made. 

A lens of about eight or ten-inch 
focus will be found suitable. Another 
necessity is a large gum-cloth, to 
entirely cover the camera, except 
the lens, as it offers a protection 
against the weather. 

Having the above outfit, you are 
prepared to take advantage of the 
rainy nights, if it be in summer, or 
after a heavy snowfall in winte. 








A WET NIGHT. By Cuas. F. Kettey. 
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rON KELLER 

The writer prefers the latter part 
of the year for making night pictures, 
as better contrast, on which so largely 
depends the successful making of a 
picture at night, can be secured 

To the amateur who resides in the 
city, where electricity is used for 
street lighting, is offered numerous 
subjects to photograph at night, 
within, perhaps, a short distance of 
his residence. 

It requires very little material to 
compose a picture at night; a row 
of electric lights reflecting upon 
the snow, with, perhaps, a dark mass 
of trees on one side, or a church with 
lighted windows, and the massive 
stone walls, help make a good subject. 

Of course, the selection and com- 
position must be made by the worker, 
and the making of the picture largely 


depends upon his ability in that 
direction. 
But a few facts and illustrations 


herein given I hope will help and 


encourage some to practise this 
interesting and pictorial part of 


photography. 

In regard to the plate for use in 
night pictures, I think the Standard 
Orthonon will be found to be excel- 
lent. I have used it in nearly all 
my night pictures. 

Referring to illustration No. 2, “A 
Bleak Night,” eight minutes’ expo- 
sure was given, with a rectilinear 
lens, full opening, and was taken dur- 
ing a heavy snowfall. 

I find it an advantage to a little 
expose, which prevents too 
harsh a contrast. 

The development should be with 
a weak solution to bring up the high 
lights ; then develop for the shadows 
separately, for which stronger de- 
veloper is used, being applied with a 
tuft of cotton to only those parts; 


over 
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occasionally immerse the whole plate 
in the weak developer to prevent 
scum forming on the other parts of 
the negative. Ordinary washing and 
fixing will do. 

The printing should be in black 
and white, on rough platinum paper, 
although a sepia tone is better for 
an interior night picture. 

It might be well to state that the 
amateur, who has the outfit and desire 
to make pictures at night, must also 
possess an abundance of patience 
and good nature. 

To the general public and average 
amateur, a person with a set camera, 
anxiously awaiting the end of a fif- 
teen-minute exposure, with an occa- 
sional glance at his watch, is regarded 
as crazy, or is made nearly so by the 
question, “are you surveying ?”’ and 
numerous other queries; but when 
he remarks “taking a picture,” it is 
met with a smile from pedestrians, 
and, as they plod through the snow on 
their way home, perhaps thinking of 
the warm fire and cozy corner, they 
hasten their steps, and often he hears 
their remarks of ‘the fool,” , ete. 
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NIGHT By L. VREEI 


But the anticipation of the finished 
picture will enable the enthusiastic 
amateur to overlook all and even 
forget that it is winter, while he re- 
mains in one place fifteen minutes, 
sometimes, to complete an exposure. 

The writer has managed to live 
through it all, and will again under- 
take this interesting night photog 
raphy when the weather offers the 
opportunity. 

{t will be found an advantage and 
saving of time to walk out on an 
evening in search of suitable mate- 
rial to make a night picture, and 
when the proper weather conditions 
are offered it will be much easier to 
take. All the pictures herein re 
produced were first selected, and 
then taken as suggested above. 

The amount of subjects for night 
pictures is unlimited, and can be 
found in any city, either summer or 
winter. 

I trust this part of photography 
will be more in evidence during the 
coming winter, and the night pictures 
are sure to prove the most interesting 
of the amateur’s collection. 
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THE LAUGHING GIRL. By So_opornikorr, 
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A Plea for the Photograph 


FRANK 


ITH regret I have noticed, 
in the course of my ram- 
bles through Europe this 
summer, the decadence of 
the photograph as a souvenir of 
travel. In former years the traveler 
was wont to send to his friends and 
bring home for himself photographs 
of the places which he had visited. 
Now he sends pictorial post-cards. 
Undoubtedly this is a great saving to 
the traveler, for he can get many 
post-cards for the price of a single 
photograph, but it is having the 
unfortunate result that the man who 
wants photographs may have trouble 
in getting them. In many of the 
places which I have visited no pho- 
tographs at all are procurable. The 
demand has grown so small that it no 
longer pays to keep them in stock. 
Again, the man who makes a good 
photograph sells it to some _ post- 
card manufacturer, with exclusive 
rights, and then the photograph it- 
self cannot be bought. In Meissen 
I found an exquisite little bit of 
architecture on a post-card,— an old 
archway with a couple of children in 
just the right spot, and the old town 
on the other side, with a wonderful 
atmospheric effect. I asked the 
dealer if I could get a print of the 
photograph. No. Who was the manu- 
facturer? He was. Had he no copy 
of the photograph? Oh, it was 
spoiled in making the half-tone. [| 
suggested that the print might have 
been, but that the plate might still 
be printed from. Recognizing that 
I knew. what I was talking about, 
he gruffly informed me that I could 
not have a print; that the picture 
was a good seller, and was his pri- 
vate property, and that no one could 
buy a print at any price. So it went 
everywhere. What few photographs 
one finds outside of the large cities 
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are of very indifferent quality, and 
many of the really good things one 
sees on post-cards cannot be bought 
as photographs. 

There does not seem to be any 
hope of a change. The post-card 
industry, far from dying out, as was 
predicted, is becoming more and 
more important from year to year. 
About fifteen thousand persons are 
employed in it in Germany alone. 
America as yet is practically exempt 
from its ravages, but every Ameri 
can who travels abroad catches the 
fever and converts his friends, and 
we will probably have a hard case 
before we get through. 

In traveling in America, with the 
exception of a few places of great 
natural beauty, I have searched even 
more vainly for photographs than in 
Europe. Now I believe that every 
place has spots of beauty, things at- 
tractive to the stranger, and that 
every place, no matter how small, 
has visitors who would be glad to 
buy pictures of these spots, if they 
could be had in good form at a mod- 
erate price. This is not a business 
for the professional photographer to 
engage in, for he usually lacks the 
time and patience to go about taking 
these choice bits, waiting for the 
right light, the right weather, the 
favorable occasion. It is not a 
business to be got through with in 
a week. It is the work of the ama- 
teur, who loves beauty, who loves 
his art, who knows his country and 
its moods, who has the nucleus for 
such a collection already, and who 
can see what is lacking, and what 
must be done better. It is better 
to start with two views, both good, 
than to have fifty inferior ones. 

My advice to any amateur wish- 
ing to make a little money in this 
way is, to make the best negatives 
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he possibly can; to care much more 
for their quality than for the number 
he has ; to print with the utmost care 
on a permanent medium, such as 
platinum, carbon, or bromide; and 
to sell as cheaply as possible. Make 
arrangements with some local store- 
keeper to display and sell your 
pictures for twenty or twenty-five 
per cent commission. Mount your 
pictures attractively on individual 
mounts, or at any rate avoid the 
frightful embossed or gilded atroc- 
ities of the commercial mount. Do 
not be discouraged if your sales are 
few at first. If you have any artis- 
tic ability, and have made pictures 
worth having, your merits will not 
remain hidden. Your own towns- 
people will want your pictures. 
There is no town in the United 
States where an amateur cannot sell 
many good pictures of the town and 
its surroundings, or where he can 
sell any poor ones. Strangers will 
carry your pictures away if they are 
good ones, and your fame will spread. 
I know of one photographer who 
photographed well a small but par- 
ticularly picturesque locality. He 
had many local competitors, who 
turned out ordinary work. No one 
has ever heard of them outside of 
the locality, but his pictures are 
world renowned, and are sold by the 
thousand all over the world. An- 
other New England photographer 
has made a collection of picturesque 
New England views with peculiar 


success in composition, and he also 
has now a business of world-wide 
proportions, getting from two to five 
dollars for his large platinum prints, 
which he sends around the country 
as a traveling exhibit. 

The amateur, in a place which 
has large numbers of visitors, may, 
if he have confidence, try a post-card 
venture, but in America it is a risky 
experiment, as I can testify from 
personal experience. To get out an 
edition of one thousand of a single 
post-card costs from six to ten dol- 
lars, according to the size of the cut 
and the quality of the paper. The 
printing and stock for four kinds 
cost little more than for one, and 
where a large number are produced 
the cost is very small. They are 
usually retailed at two for five cents, 
and where the sale is large, the 
profit is good. In a place not fre- 
quented by strangers it will be im- 
possible to sell enough to get the 
cost back. 

As to photographs, I am con- 
vinced that many artistic amateurs 
can build up a paying business even 
in a small place, and that many 
others can make welcome additions 
to their incomes without a_ very 
decided drain upon their time or 
energy. [specially in the holiday 
season and at fairs will daintily 
mounted, perhaps framed or passe- 
partouted, good photographs of fa- 
miliar places be in demand, by the 
general and artistic public. 
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The California Missions——San Gabriel 


ALVIN I 


ANGDON 


COBURN 





SAN GABRIEL MISSION, B 


SHE change that will come 
over a place after a_ pro- 





longed absence is difficult 
2 to even imagine. Ten years 
ago San Gabriel was a typical ex- 
ample of the sleepy little Spanish 
village to be found scattered through 
out California, but now all that is 
changed. Electric cars run to the 
very door of the Mission, telegraph 
poles have a way of obtruding them- 
selves into the corner of your ground 
glass, and if one is not very careful 
the illusion is spoiled. 

The Mission, however, still re- 
mains in all its glory, and as this is 
the main object of our visit to the 
above-mentioned sleepy town, we 
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will try as best we may to evade the 
telegraph poles in the accompanying 
illustrations. 

San Gabriel is one of the smallest 
of the missions, but it is visited by a 
great many tourists and others, on 
account of the short distance it is 
from Los Angeles, and the ease with 
which it is possible to reach it by 
the electric cars. It was founded in 
1771, but has not always been occu- 
pied. During the time it remained 
uninhabited a number of the bells 
were taken away for various reasons, 
but they have all been returned since, 
except two, which are still seen to be 
missing in the photograph, and these 
it is impossible to locate or trace. 
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The inside of the Mission, which 
is shown for a small fee, has not been 
remodeled, with the exception of the 
wooden raftersinthe roof. All is so 
cool and quiet that one can easily 
forget that it is the year nineteen hun- 
dred and two, and drift back to the 
early days of its foundation. The 
pictures of religious subjects, which 
adorn its thick walls of adobe, are 
very interesting, and well worth a 
visit to see them alone, for in their 
crudeness they remind one of some 
of the early Italian masterpieces, 
and greatly add to the eighteenth 
century appearance. 

To me there is always a certain 
air of mystery and hidden wisdom 
about an ancient building of any sort, 
especially so if one used for the pur- 
pose of worship, for, think of the 


many joys and sorrows of life that it 
has witnessed in silence! In silence, 
did I say? That is indeed a mis- 
take, for do not the bells speak for 
it, sometimes mournfully, and again 
on days of festival in tones of 
gladness ? 

In a little rose-covered cottage ad- 
joining the Mission, and connected 
with it, dwell a number of the fathers 
and brothers, and, as I was passing, I 
paused to listen, for I heard the 
music of an organ and_ voices 
chanting. I had intended to stop 
but for an instant, yet not until the 
last strains had died away did I con- 
tinue with my work. And even now, 
when I think of that music, I feel 
like pausing in my writing to see if I 
can not catch again, even in memory, 
the echo of that last Amen. 
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Portraits by 


HERBER'1 


@IASSING in review the vari- 
@| ous exhibitions and the illus- 
trated magazines of the past 
femme) season, the thought impels 
itself that the portrait photographers 
are getting away from that simplicity 
which it seems proper to estimate as 
the basis of the truly beautiful in 
art. This may be owing, in some 
degree, to an unhealthy straining 
for sensational effects in posing and 
lighting, while temporarily laboring 
under the belief that the quiet, truth- 
ful style of picture will not attract 
to the photographer the degree of 
notoriety which he craves; and, 
again, much may be due to an effort 
in imitation of the striking pictures 
shown by photographers of high 
standing, but without understanding 
either the motives or the methods of 
the ones who made the pictures. A 
parallel is found in the case of the 
eminent painter who put on blue 
glasses because the sun hurt his eyes, 
whereupon all] the little fellows im- 
mediately bought blue glasses also, 
with the result that the salons be- 
came diffused with a blue haze, 
through which one discerned blue 
people and blue houses. Now, the 
eminent painter took off his blue 
glasses when he wanted to see any- 
thing, but the silly imitators did not 
observe this fact. 

There would really seem to be 
more of pleasure and profit in working 
out one’s individual conceptions, ac- 
quiring knowledge meanwhile in the 
school of experience, although it is 
far from my intention to under- 
estimate the great good to be de- 
rived from an intelligent study of 
the works of artistically successful 
painters and photographers. Yet, if 
we credit Zola that “ A work of art 
is nature seen through the medium 
of a temperament,’ we must expect 
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the result of trying to engraft an 
other’s temperament upon our own 
personality to be disastrous. As it 
is with two sounds so it is with two 
impressions — neither one will make 
itself distinctly felt. An immense 
amount of fumbling may be avoided 
if we decide which one of our pic 
tures has been most nearly success- 
ful, and try to develop that idea, 
rather than expend our talents in 
blindly copying another’s ideas. 
Resuming the subject of simple 
methods sensationalism, we 
find many operators trying to invent 
artistic effects, instead of feeling 
things artistically and then express- 
ing sincerely what they feel. The 
market is flooded, so to speak, with 
lurid effects in lighting, strained, un- 
natural poses, and unjustifiable uses 
of drapery, the ensemble simply arri- 
ving at a state of pitiful inanity. 
Rather, let us start simply and 
carry the idea of simplicity along 
with us, through the various stages, 
and then see how much more satis- 


versus 


fying the completed picture will 
prove to be. A portrait in one 


broad, simple plane of light, the 
head or figure enveloped in a soft 
atmosphere, and the whole framed 
in simple style is the best we can 
desire, and now let us see how that 
desideratum may be attained. 

The term one-plane is not to be 
used asa cloak to shield a flat, dull 
picture, but calls rather for a soft, 
even light all over the picture, with- 
out any of that spottiness caused by 


unessential high lights or badly 
placed masses of shadow. My pic- 


ture of the girl with the muff is an 
example of spotty lights. An artist, 
who speaks with authority, spoke of 
this photograph as being very pleas- 
ing, good in pose, and “ well placed 


on the canvas,” but he criticized the 
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GIRL WITH MUFI By H. W 


strong contrast between the dress 
and the muff, and called attention to 
the unpleasing patches of dark in the 
crown of the hat and on the back of 
the neck. 

Mr. Merrill’s picture is more on 
the order of one plane. While there 
are all the fine gradations in tones 
which make for roundness in the fea- 
tures (stereoscopic qualities), still the 
general effect is of one big, simple 
plane of light all over the picture, 
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and, naturally, all feeling of harsh- 
fess has been eliminated. This pic- 
ture is an admirable example of the 
style of photograph which I am ad- 
vocating ; nothing theatrical in pose 
or handling of light, but just a sim- 
ple and beautiful portrait of a real 
person who lives and breathes. 

As to the technical development 
of this type of photograph, consider 
first the costume of the model. 
Avoid strongly marked checks and 
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stripes. Do not pose a lady who is 
wearing a white dress in achair which 
has two black horns that seem to be 
growing out of her shoulders. If 
she have a black cloak, or even a 
black feather boa over a light eve- 
ning gown, ask her to remove the 
dissonant black. Should her hair be 
dark and the source of light be from 
a window, so that there will be little 
over-head light, it is better to lightly 
powder the hair. Now we have the 
material for a one-plane picture, but 
there are other things to be con- 
sidered, and the background is one 
important detail. 

The background would better be 
plain, so as not to make an opposing 
interest which might draw atten- 
tion from the subject. It should be 
placed some distance back of the 
sitter, so that the light can pass 


around and back of the sitter, a 
great help in securing atmosphere,— 
that property which brings out 


roundness and modeling in the face 
and figure, and seems to allow the 
passing of one’s hand between the 
head and background. 

Again, if the background be a 
light-colored one, the figure of the 
sitter will cast an objectionable 
shadow upon the background when 
placed too near. The light condi- 
tions being so different in each 
house and each room, the operator 
can only ascertain the best use of 
his light by personal experiment, 
but to make a soft, evenly lighted 
portrait the face must be so illumi- 
nated that there shall be no harsh 
line between the light and the shadow 
sides, and it will probably be neces- 
sary to use reflectors to lighten the 
shadow side sufficiently to obtain a 
soft effect. 

As to the source of light, the best 
light obtainable at home is from the 
upper half of a window, the subject 
being seated on a low chair. Thus, 
the direction of the light being down- 
ward and from one side, there should 
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appear points of light upon the fore 


head, nose, and chin. There should 
be one principal mass of light, on the 
face. The light on the face is sub- 
ordinate, however, when the sitter is 
wearing a_ white The re- 
lation between the tones of the face 
and the collar is another question 
about which there has been much 
discussion, some men going to the 
extreme of portraying a white linen 
collar lower in tone than the face. 
Whistler seems to have expressed 
a good reason for placing the collar 
in high light. He says: “If the 
face in life be compared with the 
collar, the reason for this rule in art 
is only too apparent.” 

Yet another maxim of the artists, 
which has furnished the opportunity 
for some photographers to make them- 
selves ridiculous, is that flesh should 
ever be low in tone. This is not 
saying that your people should look 
unwashed, and yet —did any of my 
readers see the pictures of a well- 
known photographic editor as twelve 
photographers saw him?  Appar- 
ently most of the twelve mistook 
the gentleman for the driver of a 
coal-team. What we want is a re- 
serve of light and a reserve of dark. 
Leave your high lights so that they 
could be lighter, and the shadows 
so that they could have been made 
darker, and you will demonstrate 
the power that you hold over your 
light, while you will also maintain 
the just values of flesh tones as com- 
pared with drapery and accessories. 

Supposing that the light has not 
been properly handled and that im- 
proper high lights appear in the 
negative, they may be _ lowered 
to the desired tone by rubbing the 
film with alcohol, or washing down 
with a weak solution of red prussiate 
of potash. Another method is by 
the use of a mask in printing. 

So far we have considered the one- 
plane picture. A second plane of 
lightis introduced with a black back- 
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ground; still the picture will be good 
from an art standpoint if properly 


handled. A saying among artists is 
to the effect that “‘ one plane is great, 
two planes may be good, but three 
planes are bad.” If a light figure be 
photographed against a black ground 
we shall have two planes, a light plane 
and a dark plane. It will be well to il- 
luminate the background, so that the 
shadows shall be “ transparent,” ma- 
king the contrast between the two 
planes less marked. 

In advocating the use of one plane 
of light I no not wish to appear as 
condemning all other styles of light- 
ing and so I will call attention to 
the head of my father, which follows 
the rule of one high light, the shirt 
front; and one clear shadow, the 
necktie; and all the intervening 
gradations of half-tones. There are 
qualities of tone in the forehead and 
hair which make it a very attractive 
picture, and there is certainly an 
atmosphere which places the back- 
ground at a distance from the head. 
Here also is an illustration of “ trans- 
parent” shadows in the coat, and 
even in the background, as contrasted 
with the clear dark of the necktie. 
The picture would doubtless have 
been more successful, however, had 
a tie been worn which would have 
shaded the big mass of high light on 
the bosom, since this draws the eye 
away from the face to some extent. 

Softness is to be obtained by the 
use of a long-focus lens, used with- 
out diaphragm, and the longer the 
focus the better the modeling will 
be. A gentleman who has experi- 
mented in this direction expresses 
the opinion that the best modeling 
possible would be obtained with a 
single lens having a focus of three 
or four feet. He would support the 
lens on a music-stand and connect it 
with the camera by means of a bag 
of opaque cloth, which should serve 
the purpose of bellows. The same 
man has made good portraits with a 
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monocle eyeglass, and I have my- 
self experimented with the eyeglass 
sufficiently to prove that very soft 
pictures may be made with it. In 
fact, I have been told that one of 
the best-known lady amateurs makes 
all of her exhibition pictures with a 
spectacle lens. The lens should 
have a focal length as great as 
twenty inches, and should not be 
diaphragmed. As the chemical and 
visual foci are not coincident in an 
incorrected single lens, the lens board 
should be racked a little closer to 
the ground glass after the image has 
been focused. Experiment will tell 
how much difference there is between 
the foci. It isto be understood that 
the object in using the spectacle 
lens is to obtain softness through 
the diffusion of focus. 

Softness may also be obtained by 
printing through one or more sheets 
of gelatine placed between the nega- 
tive and the printing-paper, or by 
printing from the back of the nega- 
tive, if there be no objection to re- 
versing the view. Still another 
method, which has been advanced, 
refers apparently to landscapes. It 
is to focus on the foreground, and 
then trim away theforeground. The 
one who advocated this scheme may 
have been a joker. 

The negative being made, the re- 
toucher comes to notice next, and 
upon the work of this artist (I use 
the title advisedly) depends largely 
the fate of the portrait. Presuming 
that the head has been well lighted 
there will be evidence of the bones 
in the face. A pictured face with- 
out bones is a waxen mask, a mushy 
mass, whereas bones give life to 
the face. To illustrate—place a 
finger above your nose and a slight 
depression will be noticed between 
the frontal bones. Do not allow the 
retoucher to fill thatin. Then there 
are the more or less prominent cheek 
bones and the jaw bone. The bones 
must be indicated else the face is so 
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much blank paper. They give the 
necessary modeling. I have seen a 
picture where the retoucher had 
tried to redeem a badly lighted face 
by introducing a spot of light to in- 
dicate the cheek bone, but his knowl- 
edge of anatomy was imperfect, and 
the bone was brought over close to 
the nose, away out of its position 
in nature. 

Then there are the arms to be 
considered if it be a figure-study. 
We all know the hands to be stum- 
bling-blocks, while the arms seem to 
persist in dropping into false lines. 
One suggestion may help, that the 
arms must not be seen in right an- 
gles. Break the angle by bending 
the arm in one direction or another ; 
and it isa rule of composition that 
at least a part of each arm should 
show. Look at some good piece of 
statuary and it will be found that 
there is no point of view from which 
both arms cannot be seen. 

As to mounting and framing, the 
simpler the better. It is quite safe 
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to follow the rule that there should 
be nothing between the picture and 
its frame, although a wide mount o1 
mat will often set off a picture to 


the best advantage. The present 
fancy for double mounting isa matter 
which requires much taste. Two, or 


even three, narrow edges in harmoni 
ous tones will sometimes lend quite 
an air to the picture, but I have seen 
some horrors hung at exhibitions. 
Some photographers seem to use 
their prints to demonstrate thei 
skill in constructing mounts and 
frames, whereas the true mission of 
the frame is to set off the picture to 
the best advantage. 

A suitable frame, a trifle darker 
than the lowest tone in the picture, 
and within the frame a soft, not 
fuzzy, picture, lighted on the princi 
ples of the one-plane theory, may not 
have a double row of spectators be- 
fore it at the exhibition but it will 
receive the approbation of the more 
discriminating visitors. 
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Comparative Action of Reducers 


From the French of MM. Lumiere and Seyewetz, in the “ Moniteur Scientifique ” 


N consequence of our publica- 
tion on the curious properties 
of ammonium persulphate, vari- 
ous substances endowed with 
oxidizing properties have been pro- 
posed as reducers, acting much more 
on the opaque parts of the negative 
than on the portions of less inten- 
sity, and thus permitting of the 
reduction where the pose has been 
lacking and the plate developed too 
much, without weakening the details 
of the more transparent parts. 
Among these substances we note 
oxygenated water, potassium per- 
manganate with the addition of sul- 
phuric acid, and even potassium 
bichromate with the addition of 
sulphuric acid. 

Independently of the 
caused by these substances in the 
reduction of negatives, which we 
will indicate further on, we have 
remarked that the mode of action 
of ammonium persulphate is essen- 
tially different from that of all other 
reducers of this class. 

1. Ammonium persulphate acts 
more rapidly when the negative 
submitted to its action is moist than 
when it is dry. 

2. The reducing action of am- 


results 


monium persulphate is manifested 
only at a period comparatively long 
from its immersion in the bath; but 
as soon as the action has commenced 
it is continued regularly ; while with 
the other reducers, even potassium 
permanganate with the addition of 
sulphuric acid, the reducing action 
commences almost immediately after 
immersion of the negative in the 
solution. 

3. The negatives reduced by 
ammonium persulphate ought to be 
immersed in a solution capable of 
destroying the excess of the ammo- 
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nium persulphate (alkaline sulphite 
or bisulphite); otherwise the redu- 
cing action is exercised for some 
time after the negative has been 
taken from the bath, and even in 
the wash water. This precaution is 
not necessary with the other re- 
ducers, as the action ceases as soon 
as they are taken from the solution 
to be washed. 

}. Whatever may be the con 
centration of the solution of persul- 
phate, the final result is constant, 
with reference to the intensities, 
between the opaque parts and the 
transparent parts; the rapidity of 
the action alone varies, and is the 
more diminished as the solution is 
more diluted. The case is not the 
same with the other reducers, which 
give different results, according as 
they are in dilute or concentrated 
solution. 

5. The fog produced by over- 
exposure or by too prolonged devel- 
opment is not sensibly attenuated by 
the action of ammonium persul- 
phate, while it may be destroyed by 
all the other reducers. 

These essential differences, which 
appear to exist between the mode of 
action of ammonium persulphate 
and that of the other reducing sub- 
stances, even those that are consid- 
ered as substitutes for ammonium 
persulphate, have caused us to seek 
for the means of exhibiting in a 
precise way the results furnished by 
the different reducers. For this 
purpose we have impressed a sensi- 
tive plate, so as to produce on it a 
series of continuous vertical bands 
corresponding to the _ increasing 
times of pose, taking the precaution 
to commence at an extremely short 
period of pose. We have thus ob- 
tained, from one extremity of the 
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plate to the other, a scale of varied 
intensities, of which the first term 
is very slight and the last very 
intense. 

In afterwards dividing this plate, 
in a direction perpendicular to the 
bands forming the scale, into as 
many parts as there were reducers 
to be compared, we have been able, 
by reducing each of them, to bring 
the most opaque impression to the 
same condition on all the bands, and 
thus judge readily by comparison 
which of the reducers is the one 
attacking the more transparent part 
of the bands the least. Under these 
conditions we have experimented 
with the following substances : 


Reducers. Composition of the Solutior 


\ Oxygenated water, =00 Ct 
} 


Oxygenated water 
§ ‘ / Sulphuric acid I ¢ 


Ammonium persuly hate, 4 per cent solution 
is Potassium permatr 
Potassium permanganate 
) ganate, 50 gr. 
and sulphuric acid V 
Vater, I, ce 
(Namias formula) 1} 
Sulphuric acid, 1 cc, 
‘ : - 
Ceric sulphate, 5 per cent solution 


Potassium ferricyan- 


ter s y on 
ate and sodium ) Water, 500 Fe J s 


) Pot. ferric’e, 5 gr 





hyposulphite 
Water 1 
Potassium bichromate $ sisted Ee ; 
. OSS I ichromate I er 
and sulphuric acid 1} 
Sulphuric acid rc 


The results which we have ob- 
tained show that ammonium per- 
sulphate is the only one of the 
reducers hitherto recommended 
which permits of attenuating the in- 
tensity of the opaque parts without 
destroying the feeble impressions. 

We have also observed that the 
results obtained with ammonium 
persulphate vary according to the 
nature of the developer which may 
have been used. 

Thus, the special action of am- 
monium persulphate, which is very 
marked when the negative has been 
developed with diamidophenol or 
with most of the developers, is not 
only attenuated but completely de- 
stroyed when the development takes 
place with paramidophenol ; in this 
case the image, enfeebled by the 
ammonium  persulphate, preserves 
much less of the detail in the more 
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transparent parts than if it has been 
submitted to the action of the other 
reducers. 

On account of this anomaly we 
have sought to ascertain whether 
negatives developed with other sub- 
stances behaved with reference to 
the reducers, and more particularly 
ammonium persulphate, like those 
developed with paramidophenol. For 
this purpose we have experimented, 
independently of diamidophenol and 
paramidophenol, with the following 
reducers: diamidoresorcin, hydra- 
mine, hydroquinone, pyrogallic acid, 
acetone, and ferrous oxalate. 

All the negatives developed with 
these substances have been im 
pressed, as we have stated above, 
when speaking of the comparative 
action of the different reducers. 

The bands of the negatives cor- 
responding to each method of devel- 
opment have been weakened on 
reducing to the same intensity the 
most opaque portions of the band. 
The results of these experiments 
show that the paramidophenol de- 
veloper is the only one presenting, 
with the employment of ammonium 
persulphate, the curious anomaly of 
which we have spoken. All the 
other developers we have experi- 
mented with behave in this respect 
like diamidophenol. Still, it is true 
that the plates developed with the 
latter are those that exhibit the 
greatest advantages from the em- 
ployment of ammonium persulphate, 
when there is occasion to reduce 
images whose pose has been insuff- 
cient or the development too great. 

lor an explanation of the exception 
presented by paramidophenol it may 
be imagined that this substance ren- 
ders the gelatine insoluble in the 
more opaque parts, and that this 
effect is proportional to the thick- 
ness of the layer of silver reduced 
by the developer, a phenomenon 
noticed in negatives developed with 
pyrogallic acid. 
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The Cooke 


HE Cooke lenses here re- 
ferred to, now in extensive 
use both in England and 
; America, are, as will be noted 
by the accompanying illustration 
(cut No. 3!2, three simple glasses), 
extremely simple of construction, 
and the manufacturers claim for 
them that they are not only as per- 
fect in theory as the more complex 
anastigmats, but that they are more 
easily made of an uniformly high 
standard. 

Cooke lenses, with full apertures, 
give critically fine definition right up 
to the margins of their plates, and 
will cover larger plates as wide angle 
lenses when stopped down. They 
are free from distortion, from spheri- 
cal and chromatic abberation, from 
astigmatism and curved field, from 
flare, ghost, and other common de- 
fects of lenses. They are nicely pro- 
portioned, more accurately made, and 
better finished than any other ienses. 
They are more compact, and weigh 
less than other anastigmats, and 
cost less. 

An important and valuable de- 


Lenses 


velopment in lens construction is to 
be found in the focusing Cooke 
lens, which provides an entirely new 
method of focusing. very pho 
tographer knows that he can not 
focus at one time objects at widely 
various distances from his camera. 
If the lens is fixed at that separation 
from the sensitive plate which suits 
a distant object, it must be moved 
further from the plate to focus a 
near object. It is for this reason 
that cameras are generally provided 
with bellows or other means of vary 
ing their length. 

Sometimes, however, to simplify 
camera and shutter construction, the 
lens is fixed at one separation from 
the sensitive film, and near objects 
are brought into correct focus by 
means of ‘supplementary magni- 
fiers”’ suited to other distances. 
This method of focusing, while it 
simplifies camera construction, has 
the disadvantage of being applicable 
only to those distances of object 
for which magnifiers are provided. 

Focusing Cooke lenses, which are 
a development of the well-known 
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Cooke lens, provide a means of 
focusing objects at any distance 
within their range, while they them- 
selves are kept at a fixed distance 
from the sensitive plate. The prin- 
ciple upon which they act is shown 
by the accompanying diagrams. 

Figure I represents in section 
the three simple glasses of a Cooke 
lens, which form at the point a an 
image of the distant object b. 

In figure 2 the object bis shown 
nearer the lens, so that with an ordi- 
nary lens the image would fall at c, 
and would be out of focus on the 
sensitive plate. 

In figure 3, however, it is shown 
that by increasing the separation of 
the glasses d and e of the Cooke 
lens the focus of the entire lens is 
altered sufficiently to bring the image 
of the near object b to focus at a 
upon the sensitive plate. 

Figure 3 
lens, in which the requisite move- 
ment of the front glass is effected by 
partly rotating the ring a, which has 


I 


shows a focusing Cooke 
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engraved upon it a scale of distances 
of object. 

The finest effects of definition 
which modern anastigmats can yield 
are seldom obtained in hand cameras 
of ordinary construction, owing to 
the want of rigidity and truth of the 
lens supports. This improvement, 
which results in a rigid fixing of the 
lens is, from this point of view alone, 
especially valuable. 

Attention is also called to the 
fact that these lenses, by rendering 
bellows and slides unnecessary, effect 
a considerable reduction in the cost 
and weight of cameras. Focusing 
lenses are mounted in a new alloy of 
aluminium, with working screws of 
brass. These lenses were shown for 
the first time in this country at the 
Buffalo Convention and later at the 
New England Convention in Boston, 
where they attracted a great deal of 
interest. They are being introduced 
into this country by Mr. J. Ronald 
Taylor, who has located himself in a 
very attractive office in New York. 
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Foreign Abstracts 


Usually it is 
attempted to 
improve weak, 
first reducing 


Improvement of Weak 
Fogged Negatibes 


fogged negatives by 
them and then intensifying. -The 
result is seldom, however, a satis- 
factory one. According to Prof. H. 
Kessler it is much more satisfactory 
first tovery strongly intensify the neg- 
ative, or diapositive, with mercury ; 
then, after about fifteen minutes’ 
washing, to blacken the plate with 
a developer solution, and, after an- 
other washing, to reduce in a solu- 
tion of sodium hyposulphite and red 
prussiate of potash. The plate is 
then to be finally and thoroughly 
washed. (Phot. Corresp., 1902: 267). 


Karl Worel, of Graz; 
gives the details of 
his process for ma- 
king photographic prints of colored 
originals as follows : 

Paper which contains no wood is 
sensitized in a bath which consists 
of alcoholic solutions of Primrose, 
Victoria blue, Cyanin, Curcumin, 
Auramin, and Anethol. The paper 
is hung up to dry at seventy degrees. 
Immediately after drying it is placed 
in a printing-frame, under a colored 
picture on glass of any kind, and 
printed in perpendicularly falling 
light. The following remarks are 
given as to time of copying: a 
strongly transparent original, weak 
color solution, large amount of Ane- 
thol, powerful light, shorten the time 
of printing ; a dense original, strong 
color solution, smaller quantity of 
Anethol, and weak light require 
longer printing time. Weak color 
baths and higher Anethol content 
give flatter prints which do not with- 
stand the action of light so well; 
concentrated color baths and smaller 
amount of Anethol give brilliant 
copies which keep well. When the 


Photography in 
Natural Colors 
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picture shows all the colors clearly 
it is placed in a bath of pure benzol 
and remains there, protected from 
light, for an hour. This bath must 
be repeated if the smell of Anethol 
is still noticeable. Dry at ninety 
degrees F. The picture is then laid 
for two or three hours in a strong 
solution of copper sulphate. The 
colors are indeed not wholly fixed by 
this, but they are at least to a large 
degree fixed against the action of 


light. The picture is then washed, 
dried, and mounted with paste. 


Worel has, by this process, taken 
pictures of strongly colored artificial 
flowers with two hours’ exposure in 
the camera. (Phot. Corresp., 1902: 


376). 
Interference <A. Blanc, in an inter- 
Photography esting article, pro- 


pounds the theory that 
the colors obtained in this process 
owe their existence entirely to the 
actinic energy passing through the 
lens and the greater or lesser inten- 
sity of development. While repeat- 
ing Carey Lea’s experiments on 
allotropic silver, the author thinks 
that he has got on the track of the 
reason for these colors. He was es- 
pecially interested by the gold-col- 
ored modification of silver, which is 
very stable. Blanc had earlier noted 
that, by excessive development of 
Lippman plates, the pictures were 
nearly always of a gold color, like 
that of gold-yellow silver on glass. 
If, instead of this, one obtains on 
development fine spectral 
then by carefully rubbing the mois- 
tened picture the colors can be turned 
into gold-yellow without weakening 
the picture. We have here, prob- 
ably, a form of silver which forms a 
reflecting mirror, upon which a thin 
skin of albumen plays the part of a 
thin layer of thickness corresponding 


colors, 
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to the wave-length of the color con- 
cerned. This assumption is strength- 
ened by the fact that on rubbing the 
thin skin the origin of the colors dis- 
appears, and, on drying, colors ap- 
pear again, which, like the first, 
change with moisture when breathed 
upon. This applies to albumen 
plates. Gelatin plates are altered 
by rubbing. 

The silver can thus be reduced in 
one of its allotropic forms, but what 
is the origin of the thin layers, with- 
out which no colors exist? The 
author believes that this is due toa 
property which in high degree be- 
longs to the silver particles in the 
intermediate form of drying in op- 
tical contact. On drying, the par- 
ticles draw together, combine, form 
groups, and leave on the surface of 
the picture on both sides a thin 
layer of transparent albumen or gel- 
atin, which contains no reduced 
silver. If one considers that the 
light, sensitive layer is of a generally 
equal thickness, which does not cor- 
respond to the different parts of the 
image, it will be seen that the thin 
layers must vary in thickness and 
thus produce different colors. (Bull. 
belge, 1902: 409). 


Ozotype The solution for sensiti- 
Formulas zing is made by dissolving, 
in 100 ccm of water, 14 g 


of manganese sulphate, and 7 g of 
potassium bichromate. To every 


6 ccm of this solution is added 1 or 
2 ccm of 2 per cent gelatin solution. 


ACETIC ACID SOLUTION FOR POSITIVES 


Soft Normal Hard 
Water ; 1,000 1,000 1,000 ccm 
Acetic acid . 3 4 5 g 
Hydrochinon I I g 
Copper sulphate I lg 


All acetic acid used in these form- 
ulas is to be glacial acetic acid. 


D> 


ANOTHER 


\. Water ; a Re > ccm 
Acetic acid g 
Hydrochinon ; I g 

- S 
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B. Water : 100 ccm 
Copper sulphate . : 10 g 
To solution A one adds of solu- 
tion B 
2.5 ccm for prints from soft negatives 
S “ 6 ‘ normal ‘* 


7.5 6 “ “hard “ 


GUM OZOTYPE 


A. Water . I ccm 
Gum arabit . 10 g 


Dissolve in the cold, strain through 
cloth, and mix the pigment very 
thoroughly ; for instance, I gram of 
umber to every 20 ccm of gum 
solution. 


B. Water I ccm 
Copper sulphate 20 g 

C. Water I ccm 
Chrome alum 10 g 


To 30 ccm of A one adds 4 ccm of 
B and from 0.5 to 2 ccm of C, mixes 
well, and coats with a brush on the 
dry ozotype print. 


ANOTHER FORMULA 


Water 20 ccm 
Acetic acid 

Hydrochinon 
Ferrous sulphate 5-5 2 


ban) 


To the gum-pigment solution A 
add one tenth its volume of the 
acetic acid solution, and coat on the 
ozotype print. (La phot. francaise, 


foOr: ATA}. 


Glycin-Quinol A developer which 
Developer gives the greatest 

clearness, great ad- 
ustability to different exposures, and 
considerable permanency in_ solu 
tion is prepared after the following 
formula : 


I. Glycin l2¢ 
H ydrochinon : 4g 
Potassium carbonate I2 ¢ 
Sodium sulphite crys. 15 2g 
Hot water 2 ccm 
I] Potassium carbonate in water 1.1 
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HEAD STUDY. By K. Dunrk 


For use take one part of I and two 
parts of II. Bromide is unneces 
sary, as the negatives are clear with- 
out it. Even in prolonged develop- 
ment there is no fog. For strongly 
overexposed plates one modifies the 
developer by adding to the normal 
mixture, as given above, an equal 

uantity, that is, three parts of ITI. 


III. Glycin ; 5 


IZ 


Sodium sulphite crys 20 g 
Potassium carbonate 26 g 
Potassium bromide I g 
Warm water 625 ccm 


(J. Camera Club, 1901: 125). 
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Professor Lainer pre- 
pares such a bath by 
dissolving one part of 
potassium iodide in 100 parts of 1.4 
hypo solution. 
slowly in this bath without affecting 
the delicate half-tones. The effect 
is not observable for at least an hour ; 
after about eight or ten hours’ action 
even dense fog disappears. The 
gelatine is not attacked but some- 
what hardened. 
1902: 417). 


Slow-working 


Reducer 


Reduction goes on 


(Phot. Corresp., 


Sulphur-toning Blake-Smith proposes 
of Bromides amorecertain method 
thanthe hotalum bath 
often used. The print is first im 
mersed for a time in this mixture: 


Water ‘ , - ccm 
Potassium iodide 10 g 
Iodine 52g 


It is then brought into a freshly 
prepared five per cent solution of 
potassium ferricyanide. 
sary that all traces of hypo shall have 
been removed from the print before 
beginning, or reduction will take 
place at this stage. This treatment 
is tolast about three minutes. After 
thorough washing the print is sul- 
phurized. This may be done with 
solutions of hydrogen sulphide, or 
yellow ammonium sulphide, as long 
ago proposed by Abney, or, much 
better, by a solution of potassium 
polysulphide, or liver of sulphur, as 
it is generally called. Two per cent 
solutions give yellow-brown tones, 
while seven per cent solutions give a 
much darker shade. (Photography, 


1902: 21 ). 


It is neces 
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Gold Bricks and Dry Plates 


A. BYNUM 


BY EDWIN 


PACKED auction mart; a 
throng of eager buyers stood 
ready to bid on any old thing 
beneath the hammer. Where 
will you find the frequenter of these 
trading places who will admit getting 
the worst of any transaction? And 
this is just what stimulates the trade. 

M. L’ Auctioneer, by his continued 
happy jests, leads the buyers on, with 
the skill of a past master. 

“Red, pass up that small statue 
resting over there”’ said M. L’Auc- 
tioneer, addressing the porter, after 
having just sold Mrs. Newlywed an 
‘Art’ rocker at six dollars which might 
easily have been bought at first hand 
for three. 

“Tap the statue on its bottom, 
Red, tell us if it’s the real thing 
My friends, if it’s hollow it’s plaster, 
but if it’s solid then it’s terra cotta. 

‘Turn her face around, Red, see 
if we know the lady — yes, she was 
the wife of Apollo, known in our time 
as Apollinaris, an honored member 
of the Fewclothes family. 

“ Now, give us a bid.” 

«« Six is bid,” said a squeaky voice 
from the corner. This was a starter. 
And when ‘ Apollinaris’ had been 
carried off by some happy buyer, M. 
L’ Auctioneer, turning to the crowd, 
remarked : 

“Here is something else in the 
‘Fine Arts,’ ladies and gents. We 
now have before us a case containing 
one dozen boxes of 8x 10 dry plates” 

withthis remark, he observes awell- 
known photographer moving up to 
take a chance at this latest offering. 
One reasonable patron of the mart 
here suggests the case be sold as it 
stood. But M. L’Auctioneer cannot 
resist the chance for a fling at the 
crowd, and says : 

‘“‘Open up the case, Red, let the 
people see what they are buying; I 





to 
tN 
ta 


haven't sold a gold brick in years. 

‘“ Now, Red, open a couple of 
the boxes, let the people see the 
plates.”’ (Red passes around two or 
three dozen dry plates spread out in 
the opened boxes). 

‘““Why, I'll venture to say there 
are not a dozen people here to-night 

I mean to-day — who have ever 
seen dry plates like these. You see 
plates at home, dried by hand, but 
these come to you dry; you haven't 
the trouble of drying them, they’re 
machine-dried. They're just like 
Mumm’s, extra dry. Take home a 
box for the children, and let them 
take the baby’s picture. What am 
I offered ?”’ 

Then the bidding began. 

«“ Twenty cents! Twenty cents— | 
am offered twenty. Will you make 
it thirty? Thirty I am offered, who 
will make it forty? Going at forty, 
selling at forty, will you give fifty ? 
Fifty I have got, make it sixty. You 
will make it sixty, seventy, and eighty. 
Thanks awfully. One, two, three 
dollars apiece takes these open boxes, 
and sold to Mr. Wiseacres from 
Shrewdtown who always knows a 
good thing when he sees it. 

«Time is money, ladies and gents. 
Red hasn't got time to open up the 
few remaining boxes; how much am 
I bid for the lot? Don’t all bid at 
once! What, not a single bid!” 

After a long and painful silence, 
during which M. L’ Auctioneer strug- 
gles with himself to suppress his 
emotions, the local photographer, 
in jest, offers five cents for the lot. 

“Sold to Mr. Platinum Print, ten 
dozen unopened,’ and down came the 
hammer to emphasize his remark 
about the stupidity of some people, 
and his ability to get square with a 
crowd who thought he might sell 
them a gold brick. 
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HAYIN¢ TIME 


Open Criticism 


SIFTER the lapse of nearly 
three years we are requested, 
by so many of our readers, 
mwa} to resume this department 
of “Open Criticism’ that we feel 
constrained to grant the request. 
The department was originally be- 
gun with the first issue of the PHoro 
Era, in May, 1898, and was con- 
tinued with marked success to Feb- 
ruary, 1900, inclusive. At that time 
the pressure on our pages for addi- 
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tional space became so great that we 
were forced very reluctantly to dis- 
continue it. Owing to the repeated 
demands of our readers, of late, for 
a criticism page, we resume the de- 
partment in this issue. We givea 
picture herewith on which we invite 
criticism. Use a postal card and 
limit yourself to one hundred words. 
A year’s subscription to the PHoro 
Era will be given for the best 
criticism. 














The Crucible 


NEW CAMERA A novel support for the 


SUPPORT camera is offered by a 
German firm. It isa stout 
rod of steel, which at one end is furnished 
with a sharp screw, which can be easily 
forced into any wooden fixture, such as a tele- 
graph pole, a tree, a fence, ora shed. The 
other end has camera screws of two sizes 
and a hinged joint, both capable of firm 
locking by lock-nuts, so that the camera can 
be secured in any position desired. The 
whole affair weighs only a pound, and is a 
foot long The advantages are obvious. 
One especially valuable use is the photo- 
graphing of flowers in the woods in their 
natural surroundings, it being perfectly easy 
to support the camera vertically by means 
of a tree, a feat impossible of accomplish- 
ment with any tripod. It isto be hoped 
that enterprising American manufacturers 
or dealers will soon render this accessible 
to American amateurs 


The term saturated solution 
is often used in formulas, and 
seems to be puzzling to some 
of us who are not fortunate enough to be 
trained chemists. It indicates a solution 
which contains all of a certain substance 
which it can hold at a given temperature. 
The fact that a solution has undissolved 
material at the bottom does not prove that it 
is a saturated solution, for solutions are 
almost always. heavier than the pure sol- 
vent, and so when we put a solid in the 
bottom of a vessel of liquid, the lower 
layers of the liquid become saturated by 
contact with the solid and remain at the 
bottom, while the top may have almost 
none in solution. Evidently, a thorough 
shaking helps this, by distributing the solid 
already dissolved equally through the liquid, 
but a long course of standing and shaking is 
necessary to produce thorough saturation ; in 
fact, it may strictly be said to be impossible 
to ever reach saturation by this method, al 
though for practical purposes a dozen good 
shakings will make a satisfactory solution 
of most substances. 

But there are other methods of accom- 
plishing the same purpose. One often used 
by chemists, especially when heat can not 
be employed, is to suspend the solid in a 
porous bag, just below the top of the liquid. 
Then the heavier solution sinks, and the 
solid is continually acted upon by the 
weaker parts of the solution, until saturation 
is effected. The method which is employed 
in the majority of cases is the use of heat. 
With a few unimportant exceptions, all 


SATURATED 
SOLUTIONS 
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much more soluble in hot 
solvents than in cold, and the difference 
is usually considerable. 
sary, then, to heat our water to boiling, add 
a considerable quantity of the 
much as will rapidly dissolve with stirring 
and allow the solution to cool. The excess 
will crystallize out, and we have a truly 
saturated solution. 


substances are 
It is merely neces 


solid, as 


Most chemicals used i1 
photography can safely be dissolved in hot 
water ; 
stances, such as pyro, ferrous sulphate, etc 
and substances which easily give up a gas, 
as ammonium persulphate, bicarbonates, 
bisulphites, peroxides of sodium and potas 
sium, and percarbonates. 


exceptions are easily oxidized sub 


EDINOL is a new developing agent which 
comprises the advantages of the 
two chief classes of photographic developers 
(pyro and hydroquinone on the one hand, and 
Rodinal, Metol, Ortol, etc., on the other 

and possesses none of their disadvantages 
The entire absence of any tendency to fog 
makes it especially valuable for X-ray and 
other technical work where extreme detail 
is desired, and where conditions make it 
impossible to get fully timed negatives. For 
underexposures of this class, and for direct 
X-ray positives on bromide paper, it has 
no equal. Besides possessing these splendid 
qualities it can be mixed in one formula 
that can be adapted to any class of photo 
graphic work, plates, films, lantern-slides, 
Velox and bromide papers 
the hands or finger-nails, and is non-poisonous 


It does not stain 


EXPOSURE WITH It is possible and 
YELLOW SCREENS’ very easy to get 
AND Ray FILTERS colored plates, util 

izing rejected nega 
tives, from which the image may be removed 
by means of a five per cent solution of po 
tassium cyanide to which a few drops of 
iodine tincture have been added 
lution dissolves entirely and rapidly the 
metallic silver constituting the image and 
leaves a perfectly colorless gelatin-coated 
plate which is ready to be dyed by any ap 
propriate coloring matter. 


This so- 


For yellow, use 
the coloring matter found on the market 
under the commercial name of “ tartrazine ” 
it is the sodium salt of disulpho-dipheny 
lazin dioxytartaric acid, which gives a very 
pure yellow, greatly increasing the contrasts 
For reducing them one can use 
ored with “wool blue extra.” 


plates col- 
They are 
useful to increase or diminish contrasts in 
negatives 
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Talks with Correspondents 


ON A correspondent writes as fol 
LENSES’ lows I have recently purchased 
a B. & L. Plastigmat F. 

with a Volute shutter, and I have from 
Messrs. B. & L. a description of what 
F. 6.8” is, or rather how it is deduced 
from the lens; but many 


6.8 lens, 


inquiries of 
friends here who are experienced photog 
raphers fail to make clear to me, because 
the facts are not clear in their minds, what 
it is that F. 6.8 says to me, for instance, as 
the owner of that lens. and what difference 
is expressed to me when it is said as in the 
descriptive circular, that the front or rear 
member may be used separately, at a speed 
of F. 13.5, amply rapid for snap-shots under 
normal conditions 

Perhaps I can get complete explanation 
from the Photo-Miniature above ordered, but 
as some of the words are but recently coined, 
I have little faith. I do know that the per 
son who knows what I want to know is a 
hard one to find, and to have it all put in 
plain English will please a great many 
amateurs, and not a few professionals be- 
Yours very respectfully, 

W. C. WARNER. 


sides. 


In the early days of photography the 
apertures of lenses were made at the dis 
cretion or whim of the manufacturer, who 
marked them 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., which may 
have meant small, medium, larger or largest 

or anything else you may have wished to 
remember them by ; they bore no relationship 
to any other lens or with each other. The 
Photographic Society of Great Britain 
established a system whereby every lens 
was governed by a standard rapidity. This 
involves a little mathematics, but its univer 
sal adoption has proven the value of it. 
You must first bear in mind that light, in 
passing through a lens, crosses at a point 
situated between the combination. If there 
were no stop or diaphragm in the mount the 
mage on the ground glass would be blurred, 
excepting a smal! portion in the centre, but 
when a stop is interposed you will find the 
whole image sharply defined The point 
now is how large an aperture can we 
afford (that is, to admit the greatest amount 
of light) to get a sharp image. When we 


g 
get the largest opening without any blur 
we Call it the full aperture. The older type 


of lens was incapable of working larger 
than f.8. Thelatter day lenses, anastigmats, 
etc., work at much larger apertures ; i. e., f.4, 
f.5.6, £.6.8, etc. You must also bear in 
mind that light, in passing through the 
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diaphragm, is equal to the area of its aper 
ture, and the areas of circles are equal 
the squares of their diameters; to put this 


in plain English, if a lens is 8 inches focus 


and has a working rapidity of f.8, it means 
an eighth of 8 inches, viz.: 1 inch, which 
would be the size of the opening ; if we halve 
that to, sav 1-2 inch, we do not get double 
the exposure, but four times the amount 
which would be f.16 ; and halve that again 
and we get 1-4 inch, and squared means 
4 times that of f.16, and is, therefore, f 

and so on, to f.64 
the numbering is made « 
(or fourths), but in doubling, so we get f.8, 
L128, £96, £22. £22, 846, £64. 7 
lationship this bears to exposure is now 


In order to simplify this 


it, not in squares 


clear. Supposing we take, under certai! 
conditions of light, etc., f£.64 and give | 
second, f.45 would require 1-2 second, f.32, 


i-4 second, f.22 1-8 second, f.16 1-16 second, 
f.11 1-32 second, f.8 1-64 second, f.6.8 1-128 
second, f.4 1-256 seconds, etc. Supposing 
we had, under above conditions, a portrait 





lens, a rectilinear lens, an anastigmat lens, 
a landscape lens, and an wide-angle le 
and stopped them all down to f.16, the ex 
posure on each would be identical, viz, 1-16 
second.—EpD 


ens, 


NENSITIZING 
PosTAL CARDS 


A correspondent in Chi 
cago, who is deeply inter 
ested in the “Photography 
for Profit” articles which appear from time 
to time inthe PHotro ERA, writes, for the 
best formula on sensitizing postal cards 





The following recipe, taken from “ Phot 
_ | ’ 

Mitteilungen,” is given for the sensitizing 
> > 


of postal cards especially, but may be used 


for any kind of paper: Size the paper 
with a two per cent 


root and dry Coat with a 


solution of arrow 


brush in a dark 


room or by lamplight, with the following 
solution 
Pure water I cen 
Green iron ammonium citrate, 20 g 
Potassium oxalate 5 g 


Dry in the dark and print exactly as for 


platinum prints. Develop in this solu 


Water , I ccm 
Silver nitrate I g 
Sodium citrate lo g 
Ammonia to dissolve precipitate 


Acetic acid till slightly acid 


Wash the prints slightly and dry 
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The Round Robin Guild 


Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade 


(Any amateur photographer may belong by sending in his name and address) 


This is the month of + Noes,” when. as 


Tom Hood so aptly puts it, there is, 


‘No sun no moon! 
No morn — no noon! 
No dawn no dusk no proper time of 
day 
No sky no earthly view 
No distance looking blue 
No road no street no t’other side the 
way 
No top to any steeple 
No recognitions of familiar people 
No warmth — no cheerfulness no health 


ful ease 
no shine 


No shade no butterflies no 


bees 
No fruits no flowers no leaves no 
birds — 


NO — VEMBER!” 


If Thomas had been an enthusiastic 
amateur photographer he could not have 
described more vividly the photographic 
weather of this present month. But per 
haps the situation is not so bad after all 
Nature herself has called a halt in the 
making of photographs, and this little 
yreathing spell is just the time in which the 
wise amateur avails himself of the oppor 
tunity of doing some one or other of those 
photographic tasks which are too often put 
off till a ‘more convenient” 
season that is often long in the coming 

Sorting, indexing, and storing one’s nega 
tives is one of the things which we do not 
care to spend the pleasant days in doing 
November is just the time to do it and to 
select such negatives as are to take part in 
the annual Christmas present procession 
A negative case like the one described in 
the January number can be made very 
cheaply, and the cataloguing and arranging 
of the negatives in this admirable bit of 
furniture is the agreeable work of a few 
afternoons or evenings. And when done, 
what a pleasure and comfort it proves! No 
more hunting for the lost or strayed 
negative. 

The indexing and storing of one’s nega 
tives brings to light many forgotten pic 
tures — pictures which perhaps possess no 
artistic merit, but are valued because they 
portray some event or incident dear to 
memory. These are just the negatives 
from which to make pictures for a “ book 
of remembrance.” This book properly 


season, a 
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arranged would be a pictorial record of th: 
events that transpire from time to time in 
one’s family. With the 
home it is rare indeed that an anniversary 


camera in every 


passes but that its owner fails to make a 
pictorial note of the affair So, doubtless 
most amateurs have plenty of negatives for 
a good beginning 

We all pore over the records of the past 
events in our forefathers’ and foremothers’ 
lives, and often find them all too meagre to 
satisfy our interest. By and by we shall be 
foreparents or ancestors, and think what a 
delight our posterity will take in the pic- 
torial records which we leave behind us 
The work, however, will not be solely for 
the pleasure of those who come after us 
It will be enjoyed by ourselves and ou 
friends as well. 

The expense of such a book is 
trifling. The albums with interchangeable 
leaves are just the thing, the arrangement 
being for the pasting on of the picture in 
stead of the albums with openings for slip 
ping in prints. Choose one at least 8x10 
in size, and have the color of the leaves a 
The prints should 


very 


soft gray or deep cream 
be made on platinum paper, as this paper 
keeps better than most printing-papers 

The album should be interleaved 
sheets, on which one may write such items 
as may be of interest in regard to any of 
the prints which appear in the book. These 
interleaves should be of heavy linen paper, 
unruled. A strip of cream-colored cambric 
should be pasted across the back of each 
leaf to correspond in width with the flexible 
strip at the back of the album leaf. The 
leaves are then perforated uniformly with 
the album leaves 

Doubtless many of the negatives 
not be very good, but the subject is one 
which it is desirable to preserve. Careful 
manipulation of the print will enable one to 
get a fairly good picture from even a very 
poor negative. An admirable beginning of 
the pictorial record would be pictures of the 
home — both exterior and interior views 

A book of this kind is sure to be a de 
light to the family, and would be a most 
appropriate gift for the little mother, who 
would prize it more highly than a more 
costly remembrance. 

It is, perhaps, needless to add that the 
pictures should be arranged in chronological 
order 


with 


may 
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Have you ever tried celluloid positive 
films or the opal plates? If not, then you 
have a pleasure in store for you in the 
working with a new printing medium. The 
celluloid films come in three shades, — thin 
matt, thin glossy, and heavy matt. The 
heavy matt has also two kinds of finish, 
the plain and the canvas. The canvas fin 
ish gives the print the appearance of having 
been made from a painting. This grade is 
specially good for portraits, having broad 
lights and shadows. The films are manipu 
lated in the same way as the developed 
papers; though, unlike the Velox papers, 
the developing must be carried on in the 
dark room, as in the case of negatives and 
lantern slides. The time of exposure may 
be determined by cutting a sheet of bromide 
paper into small pieces and making experi- 
mental prints. The speed of the bromide 
paper is similar to that of the celluloid film 
Any good negative developer, with the ex 
ception of pyro, will act we.l; but the one 
which gives the best results, as a rule, is 
the metol-hydrochinon, which gives clear, 
soft blacks. The prints, after being devel- 
oped, may be toned to a brown or a sepia 
color. If they are to be toned, the develop- 
ment is carried farther than when the print 
is to let in the blacks and whites. The 
toning bath consists of hypo, two ounces 
water, sixteen ounces: powdered alum, one 
half ounce. Mix and let stand for twenty- 
four hours before using. After the prints 
are fixed and washed place in the cold 
toning bath for ten minutes and then re 
move and place in a part of the bath which 
has been heated to about 120° F. They 
are left in this bath till of the required 
tone, when they are returned to the first 
bath and left for five minutes longer; then 
well washed and dried Prints made on 
celluloid and toned a warm brown 
much the appearance of pictures on old 
ivory The opal plates are manipulated in 
the same way as the celluloid films. Either 
medium makes attractive pictures for Christ 
mas remembrances. 


have 


“Sound the loud timbrel!” rings out 
from the old chorale, but if it’s effect was 
not more marked than our call for members 
of a National Historical Picture Club, the 
timbrel would have to be sounded again 
and again, louder and longer. We have 
received many responses, and have many 
amateurs doing most excellent work, but 
there is need of many more. The work is 
too important to be allowed to languish 
A few years more and many of our historical 
landmarks will, like poor Lo, live only in 
history. Let us bestir ourselves, then, and 
make a united effort to form a history pic- 
ture club that shall be a national pride. 
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Let us hear from the capitals of the States, 
for in the capitals will be stored the pictorial 
history. An amateur in each State capital 
should be ready and willing to take charge 
of such animportant work. As soon as the 
thing is started it is half done 

A call was sent out in September for the 
names and addresses of all those who were 
now at work, but as yet only about half the 
number h; It is but the price 
of a postal, and the devoting of a few min 
utes of time. and the thing is done. It is 
quite necessary that we have the names and 


ve responded. 


addresses of our working force in order to 
verify the list we already have 
Send in your names without delay, and 


get as many volunteers as possible. It is 
only by united effort that we shall be able 
to accomplish anything whatever. It is 


too important a project to fail for want of 
workers, when the number of photographic 
amateurs is legion. 


BIMONTHLY COMPETITIONS 


the Round 
than 


interest 


To stimulate the members of 
Robin Guild to still better 
they are doing, and to increase 
in this department of the PHoTo ERA, we 
open this month a series of bimonthly com 
petitions. These competitions will be con 
fined to special subjects. Jn the alternate 


work 


months suggestions on how to best treat the 
subject of the competition for the following 
month will be given In this way our mem 
bers will be prepared in a measure to treat 
the subject successfully. The subject of 
the competition for this month is 


OUT-OF-DOOR NOCTURNAL PICTURES 


month for making 
‘gray days” 


November is not a 
landscape views, its series of 
being, for the most part, anything but 
alluring. Night pictures, however, may be 
made quite as well, and perhaps better, than 
during the summer months. The wet and 
shining pavements of the city, the partly 
denuded trees, and the occasional flurries of 
snow may be utilized with good effect in 
night photography. The October number 
of the PHoro ERA contained in the Depart 
ment of the Guild hints on making nocturnal 
photographs, and those who have never tried 
this special subject are directed to these 
columns for suggestions 

First prize PHOTO 
Artist’s Mounts. 

Second prize 

Third prize 
ERA for one year, beginning with the cur. 
rent number. 

Any member of the Guild may compete 
All photographs must be marked with full 
name and address of the sender, and further 
distinguished by the words, “ Round Robin 


ErA Portfolio 


PHoTo ERA Enlargement 
Subscription to the PHOTO 
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Guild Prize Competition for November 
As many pictures may be sent as one may 


wish, but it is desirable to limit the nu-nbe1 
to five each. All pictures must reach this 
office on or before Dec. 1 Direct, ** Round 


Robin Guild Photo Competition. PHoTo 
ERA, Boston, Mass.” 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE GUILD 


Any amateur photographer may become 
a member of the Guild by sending name and 
address to the editor of the department 
signifying the desire to become a member 
Membership admits to all privileges of the 
club without expense Membership-cards 
will be sent as soon as application is re 
ceived Any one who desires to take part 

he contest, and who does not belong to 
the Guild, is requested to send name in 
mediately. All names received before the 
15th of November entitle the member to 
ompete in the November competition 


SES FOR BLUE-PRINTS 


Celluloid, cut in squares and sensitized 
with blue-print solution and printed with 
water scenes makes very pretty dinner or 
lunch cards Heavy drawing-paper, sen- 
sitized with blue-print solution, also makes 
an attractive souvenir card when printed 
with some pretty water scene. A pretty 
calendar may be made by sensitizing a large 
sheet and printing a series of pictures 
across the top and down one side, the space 
left plain being reserved for the calendar 
Birch bark, first sized and then sensitized, 
makes a unique medium for prints. Book 


marks of heavy paper, with a small picture 


printed at the top, and below it an appropri 
ate motto lettered, are pretty trifles to send 
along with one’s Christmas gift of book o1 


magazine. Do not make blue-print pillows 
or cushions. They are never anything but 
ugly One may buy the solution already 
prepared, or can mix it one’s self from formu 


las already given in th 
g 
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s department of the 


~—— , 
A “Blue Book is not to be despised 


To make one take blue-print paper in the 


large sizes, or buy it by the yard and cut to 
desired shape. Print one picture on each 
of the pie es of paper, place under each a 


| 
ettering a small camel’s-hair 
of French blue water-color paint. Make a 


title or appropriate quotation, using for the 


brush and Cake 


cover of water-color paper and decorate it 


in blue and gold, tie prints and cover 











together with gold cord or blue ribbon, an 


one has a most charming souvenir It is 
also a dainty and inexpensive Christmas 
oift 
\NSWEI rO CORRESPONDEN 
Andrew More A positive is a photo 
graphic picture giving the lights and shades 


as in nature. The term positive is used 
opposition or contradistinction to the pho 
tographic term negative 


Carrol L. Nairn Films make 





good negatives as glass plates, but are not 


as easily managed by the beginner in the 


] 


art. I would advise you to use plates unti 


you are well versed in the process of de 
veloping, then take the films 

( B. Bergarsen It will be a great 
pleasure to have you take chargé of the 
Historical Photo Record work in your vicin 
ity. Il am sorry that so enthusiastic a worker 
does not live in the capital of Iowa, so that 
you might take charge of your Stat 
collection 

Paul R. Morrison. In the December 
number will be published suggestions for 
forming a Camera Club. I am very glad 
you are anxious to organize one, as one 
learns so much by “exchanging experi 
ences.” I should be very glad to have you 
undertake the historical work of your sec 
tion of New York State. We havea large 
number of amateurs interested in this work, 


and hope by another vear to have a go dd 
start in each State It a work in which 


is 
ac] tai hould tal ide in it 
each amateur should take a pride in its 
Success 
Katherine B No I would not buy 
sensitized cloth fcr sofa pillows or cushions 
They are very inartistic, and photugraphy 
applied to fancy work seems a wrong use of 
this artistic pursuit Make a pretty, blue 
} 


print book, a set of print cards or book 





marks, but avoid the cushions and pillows 
You will find suggestions for uses of blue 
prints in this number of the Guild 

Ellen J The photographs which you 
send are for the most p: 
Would advice a little more trimming, espe 
cially in the foreground of the two lan 
scape views. The portrait of an old lady is 
well lighted and posed If you will cut off 
from the print of the little girl and her dog 
h at the rig! i ] 
ures out of the center of the pictur 


you will find it will be much improved 


an int it side, thus 
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classes, viz.: 





tor 


N order to encourage, stimulate 
and develop the art of picture 
making, and to enable people 
to see more and more clearly 


the beautiful and picturesque in the 
every day scenes of life, the PHoro 


ERA has decided to offer a series of 


cash prizes for the best pictures sub- 


mitted in each of the following 
Landscapes, Marines, 
Clouds, Portraits, Genre Studies and 
Architecture. 
AWARDS 
Six cash prizes of $10.00 each will 
be awarded for the best pictures in 


each of these classes, and a grand 
prize in addition will be given for 


the best set or group of photographs 
submitted in any or all these classes. 
This award will consist of a solid 
silver loving cup, beautifully wrought 


Announcement of the PHoto Era Exhibit 
1902 


SPECIAL AWARDS 

A special award will be given for 
the best set of Historical Pictures 
submitted before Dec. 31,1902, which 
should be photographs of places and 
persons of general historic interest 
and not often photographed. The 
award in this class will be a cash 
prize of $10.00. 


CONDITIONS 


Competitors may send in as many 
prints as they wish, provided each 
exhibit has the following entry form 
cut from this magazine, and attached 
to the print. 

Each print should be suitably 
mounted, and may be passe _par- 
touted, framed or unframed. 

In no case will prints be returned 





Exhibitor_ 


Address 


ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 





Title of Picture 





Description: Time of day 


Developer 


PHOTO ERA Contest 


Stop Exposure Plate 


Light___ Lens 


Printing process___ 


> 


1goO2. 














and lined with gold, valued at $50.00; 
to become the property cf any con-. 
testant who wins the grand prize 
award two years in succession. 
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unless stamps are affixed to the 
prints. 

All prints to be eligible should 
reach this office before Dec. 31, 1902. 
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Snow The approach of winter 
Crystals again reminds us of the 


beautiful photographs that 
can be made with camera and micro- 
scope of snow crystals, if one has 
the requisite patience and enthusi- 
asm. In the Mineralogical Museum 
at Harvard University is a collec- 
tion of photographs of snow crystals 
that is practically a scientific record 
of New England snow-storms for the 
past twenty-five years. It is the 
work of one man— W. A. Bentley, 
of Nashville, Vt., and is a monument 
to his patience, skill, and enthusi- 
asm. The crystals are infinite in 
variety, no two being alike, and range 
all the way from frost on the window- 
pane to the effect of snow in a forest 
of evergreens. The method of pho- 
tographing them is so simple that 
anybody who has the right combina- 
tion of camera and microscope can 
do it successfully, 

Mr. Bentley recommends that the 
microscope should be fitted with a 
half-inch or two-thirds-inch objective, 
of wide aperture and short axis ; that 
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the focusing 
tionally quick 
diaphragm aperture not more than 


apparatus be 
and accurate; 


excep- 
the 


one-sixteenth of an inch; the illumi 
nation, ordinary, uncondensed day- 
light ; and the exposure (rapid plates 
being used) from forty seconds to 
five minutes. The chief difficulty 
to be overcome is to prevent the 
crystals from melting, and the whole 
work must be done in a cold room, 
with but one window in which to 
catch the flakes. A black card 
serves to collect the crystals as they 
fall, a bit of broom splint to place 
them on the glass side of the micro- 
scope, where they are pressed flat 
with a bit of feather; and the pho 
tographer must take especial care 
not to warm the slide by breathing 
upon it or by handling it with un- 
gloved hands. The operation, in 
short, requires care, nicety, and pa- 
tience, as well as apparatus. 


Photography and Ass illustrating the 
Public Libraries value of Photogra- 
phy in Public Li- 

brary work, we quote the following 
from the recent report of Librarian 
Whitney of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, to whom much credit is due 
for the success of the experiment : — 
“Through the year there have 
been exhibitions of photographs at 
the Central Library. The subjects 
represented were as follows: Rome 
and Roman galleries, in connection 
with a course of lectures given by 
J. Frederick Hopkins, director of 
drawing, to the teachers in the pub- 
lic schools; Early Christian and 
Byzantine architecture; Saracenic 
architecture; Romanesque §archi- 
tecture; Cathedrals, English and 
Continental; Renaissance architec 
ture; Nineteenth century architec 
ture; Portraits of children, in con- 
nection with the Exhibition of Fair 
Children, in Copley Hall; Florence ; 
Paris and the Louvre; Mosaics in 
old Italian churches; London and 
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the National Gallery; Germany and 
the German galleries; The Rocky 
Mountains of British Columbia (pho- 
tographed and lent to the Library 
by Mary M. Vaux, George Vaux, 
Jr., and William S. Vaux, Jr., of 
Philadelphia); Parks and gardens in 
Boston and vicinity, lent by the Bos- 
ton and Metropolitan Park Commis- 
sions, and books on arboriculture 
lent by the Arnold Arboretum ; 
Traveling exhibit of the Industrial 
Art Teachers’ Association; exam- 
ples of drawing in the public schools, 
loaned by the Association; Madrid 
and the Prado; Colored photographs 
of views in the United States and 
Europe; Incunabula and manu- 
scripts; Castles, villas, and country 
seats of Europe; Moorish architec- 
ture in Granada, Seville, and Cor- 
dova; The Parthenon; Colored 
photographs of American and Euro- 
pean views; Reproductions of draw- 
ings of the Masters; Examples of 
early printing and _ illumination ; 
American mural decorations ; Italy ; 
Madonnas ; Photographs illustrating 
the development of religious archi- 
tecture; The Sella photographs of 
the Himalayan Mountains, lent by 
the Appalachian Mountain Club.” 
Exhibitions, changed monthly, 
have also been given at the thirty- 
three branch libraries and stations. 
In addition there have been numerous 
stereopticon lectures given in the 
lecture-room, and the photograph- 
room has been supplied with the 
necessary apparatus for photograph- 
ing books, engravings, and maps. 


WUalue of The explanation of the 
a Lens value of a lens, by Bausch 

& Lomb Optical Co., to 
the Fourth Annual Convention of 
the Photographers’ Association of 
Texas, on motion, was received and 
ordered placed on the minutes. The 
question was: What is the meaning 
of F., F. 8, F. 16, etc? The answer 
reads as follows: The F. value of a 
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lens represents its speed. For in- 
stance, a lens which has an aperture 
of I. 8, has an opening which is one 
eighth of the focus. A lens with an 
aperture in the diaphragm of one 
inch for the largest opening and a 
focus of eight inches would have a 
speed of IF. 8, and so on. In 
measuring the aperture of anastig- 
matic lenses the old method is not 
now used. The method now in use 
is to place the lens on the camera; 
focus on a distant object, put a plate 
holder in the camera, into which a 
piece of cardboard has been placed 
instead of a plate. Make a small 
puncture through the cardboard with 
a pin point, and then carry the entire 
apparatus intothe dark room. Seta 
candle back of the cardboard and you 
will notice in front of the lens an 
illuminated spot. The diameter of 
this spot represents the IF. value of 
the lens. 


Photography For the benefit of 
and Schools teachers who are now 
using photography as 
an educational appliance we beg to 
call their attention to the new classi- 
fication of the Puoro Era Art 
Classes. They are divided into 
three in number, A, B, and C, and 
practically cover the whole field of 
educational work in photography. 

Class A comprises the primary 
and kindergarten grades, where the 
teachers instruct their children in the 
rudiments of picture-making, 1. e., in 
elementary photography. 

They study solids,nature forms, pic- 
tures containing objects, make ob- 
servations in nature, both in form 
and color, and make simple pictures 
of human interest. 

Class B comprises the same field 
as class A, plus the additional re- 
quirements as applied to the grammar 
and high school grades. It consists 
in mastering the principles of artistic 
photography, composition, perspec- 
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tive lighting and posing, and in ma- 
king pictures of artistic interest. 

Class C comprises teachers in 
technical and advanced scientific 
schools, and the most 
advanced of the three courses. Es- 
pecial stress is laid on photographic 
chemistry and technical points, color 
treatment, etc., and the pictures to 
be made should excel in technical 
excellence. 


represents 


The new issue 
of Camera Notes, 
just out, is a very 
excellent piece of work, and reflects 
much credit upon the princely liber- 
ality of the New York Camera Club, 
and the intelligent ability of Mr. 
Abel, the new editor. The apprecia- 
tive references to the former editor, 
Alfred Stieglitz, are very handsome, 
and like the quality of mercy, blesses 
him who gives and him who receives. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Stieglitz writes us 
that his new magazine “ will be begun 
as a quarterly, and will be edited and 
published by myself, owing allegiance 
only to the interests of photography. 
While the growth of an enterprise 
of such a nature must be dependent 
upon the support accorded it, it will, 
nevertheless, be my aim to make 
‘Camera Work’ the best and most 
sumptuous of photographic publica- 
tions. 

“It is my intention to reproduce 
the best examples of all ‘schools,’ 
both American and foreign. I am 
already assured of the support of 
the most celebrated photographers, 
writers, and art critics, such as 
Charles H. Caffin, A. Horsley Hin- 
ton, Robert Demachy, Sadakichi 
Hartmann, Eduard J. Steichen, Ger- 
trude Kasebier, Frank Eugene, J. 
Craig Annan, Clarence H. White, 
and others whose names _ should 
carry conviction. I will also have 
as editorial associates, Messrs. Joseph 
T. Keiley, Dallett Fuguet, and John 
Francis Strauss.” 


Camera Notes 
and Camera Work 


In the splendid rivalry between 
these two sumptuous publications, 
the interests of artistic photography 
ought to be materially advanced. 
Here’s success to them both. 


Our Christmas 
Number 


The December issue 
of the PHoro Era 
is always the _holi- 
This year 


day number of the year. 
it is proposed to enlarge its pages to 
small quarto size, and to make it a 
numberof unusual beauty and attract- 


iveness. Its increased size of page 
will set the beautiful half-tone pic- 
tures off to better advantage. The 
contributions will be of exceptional 
excellence and timeliness, and will 
be enriched by many special features. 
A new and appropriate cover design 
will be used, and, with the beautiful 
color forms that will adorn its pages, 
the Christmas issue will be a notable 
achievement in the field of photo- 
graphic journalism. No reader, 
whether interested in photography 
or not, can afford to miss this 
valuable number. 


Artists’ The demand for artists’ 
Mounts mounts continues to grow 
apace. The winners in 
most of the Fall contests of any 
note, are those who understand 
double mounting and the art of 
choosing color combinations that are 
striking and harmonious. We have 
just imported a large stock of rare 
tints from England and Japan, and 
will be pleased to send samples and 
fillorders from this stock. Size of 
sheet 20 in. x 25 in. which in turn 
can be cut toany size. We offer 
sets of six sheets in portfolios, during 
the holiday season, for fifty cents. 


Kodak Those of 
Competition who have entered, or 

propose entering the 
four thousand dollar Kodak Compe- 
tition, are reminded that it closes 
this month, and all entries should be 
Rochester, before the 


our readers 


recorded in 
twenty-first. 
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